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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XXVII. 
Hirschberg, 5th September, 1800. 


After a tourof nearly four weeks, in the course 
of which we have visited most of the places wor- 
thy of remark in the province of Low:r-Silesia, 
we are once more here, upon our return, which 
we concluded to take through Dresden and Leip- 
zig. In my former letters trom this place, you 
have seen how much we were pleased with it, 
and it is with no small satisfaction, that we have 
now an opportunity of renewing ouc visit here, 
and of taking a last parting view of these enchant- 
ing prospects, and of the lofty Giant-mountains. 

We left Breslau on Weduesday the 3d instant, 
in the afternoon, and came, that night, ‘our Ger- 
man miles to Neumarcht. About half way tiere, 
we passed through the village of Leuthen, near 
which we were shewn the spot, where, on the 5th 
December, 1757, was fought the famous battle 
which bears the name of that place. Of the thir- 
teen pitched battles, won by Frederic the second, 
in the course of his reign, this was the most de- 
cisive, and personally, to him, the most glorious, 
Upon the event of that day, more than upon that 
of any other, the existence of Prussia, as an inde- 
pendent power, depended. The victory was com- 
plete, over an enemy whose numbers more than 
doubled his own; and it was so entirely owing 
to the superiority. of Frederic’s tactics, that, 
Guibert says, his troops can scarcely be allowed 
to share the hoaour of it with him. _ 

From Neumarcht, a small fortified town, dis- 
tinguished only for the cultivation of tobacco, 
and of madder, in its neighbourhood, we came 
yesterday eleven German miles, through Lieg- 
nitz and Goldberg to this town. Itis the greatest 
distance I ever remember to have travelled in 
one day in Germany, though we stopped a couple 
of hours in each of the towns we came through, 
tosee what there was of remarkable in them. But 
the roads are all turnpikes, neariy, if not quite, 
equal to those of England, and we have now no 
longer the same inducement that we had six 
weeks ago, to lengthen out, purposely, our pro- 
gress through the country, to enjoy the beauties 
of a land, laden with plenteous harvests. Th-y 
are now all gathered, and even the most fruitful 
soil has the bare and solitary aspect of a desert. 
The only views of abundance, whichiare still to 
be seen, are the orchards of fruit trees, and I 
have already told you that this country is not re- 
Markably favoured in the production of fruit. 
There is little to be seen, excepting apples, pears, 
and plums. 

Liegnitz is a considerably large fortified town. 
It was formerly one of those governed by its own 
sovereign dukes, and was one of the places, to 


which Frederic the second had some pretention, 
when he ascended the throne, to give validity to 
which, he began the war which ended by his con- 
quest of all Silesia. There is a magnificent build- 
ing still there, which formerly was a jesuit’s 
church and college. Only two of them are now 
left; of the spacious church, the walls and roof 
alone remain, and they threaten a speedy ruin. 
A smali chapel, containing the bones and the mo- 
nument of the last duke of Liegnitz, and his fa- 
niily, will fall with the church. The inscription 
upon the monument, erected by a princess of 
Anhalt, the widow of the last duke, was so curi- 
ous that I regretted I had not time to take a copy 
ofit. The purport was, that it was erected in 
1679, in honour of the last descendant of the 
‘amily of Piast. 

[t is possible that thisis the first time the name 


of Piast meets your eye ;- yet if full credit is due 


to this inscription, there are few names so illus- 
trious known in Europe. According to it, the 
family began in the year 775, and expired with 
the last duke of Liegnitz, in 1675, after having 
lasted exactly nine hundred years; in the course 
of which it gave twenty-four kings to Poland, one 
hundred and twenty-three dukes to Silesia, pre- 
served Europe from being over-run by the Tar- 
ta:s, introducedthe arts, sciences, commerce and 
manufactures into the north, and achieved many 
other deeds of glory and renown: such is the end 
of many agreatname. A few years will bury in 
ruins the very monument destined to record the 
fame of the Piasts. 


There is, at Liegnitz, an institution supported 
at the king’s expence, for the education of twelve 
young noblemen, to which a count Kaspoth has 
added a foundation for two more. It is called 
the knightly academy, and the object of the in- 
Stitution is, to give the instruction necessary to 
form an officer in the army—a military school. 
Each of the young men has a horse, and there is 
a menage that belongs to the house. Besides the 
mathematics, fortification, and all the properly 
military studies, they are taught the Latin and 
French languages, and natural philosophy; as 
also, the use of many instruments invented for 
the purpose of agriculture and the arts. Of these 
instruments they have a collection of models in 
niniature, by which the professors teach the stu- 
dents their use, and construction. This is a very 
useful addition to the common course of studies 
in the education of youth, and I wish something 
similar were introduced into the universitics o' 
our own country. The number of students a 
the academy of Liegnitz, is not limited, exclu- 
sively, to the fourteen of the two foundations, but 
they admit other scholars, whose parents sup- 
port the expence o! their education. The whole 
number of the students, who are at present there, 
is twenty-two. 

There.is a single manufactory of broad-cloth 





lat Liegnitz, the proprietors of which, have an 


exclusive privilege for twenty years. They make 
not more than eight hundred pieces annually, 
principally for the use of the troops. At this ma- 
nufactory, the whole process of cloth-making is 
carried through, but they have neither the spin- 
uing nor the carding machines. 

But the greatest cloth manufacturing town in 
the province, next to Griinberg, is Goldberg, 
which contains about seven thousand inhabitants, 
among whom there are not less than a thousand 
cloth-weavers. They make about twenty thou- 
sand pieces of cloth by the year, which, for the 
most part, they export to Russia, Poland, and 
various parts of the German empire. 7 

In coming from Goldberg here, wepassedover 
the Cxpallenberg, a mountain about a German 
miledistant from this town, and upon which there 
is an ample and beautiful prospect, which had 
been highly extolled to us; but which we could 
not enjoy, the night having overtaken us before 
we reached it. We arrived here at ten last even- 


ing. } 
Yours, &e. | 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A view of the causes and consequences of the American re- 
volution, in thirteen discourses, preached in North-Ame- 
rica, between the years 1763 and 1775, by Jonathan 
Boucher, A. mM. and F, A. $. vicar of Epsom, in the county 
of Surry. 

The author of these sermons is a high church- 
man, and a stickler for the long-since exploded 
doctrines of passive obedience andnon-resistance, 
which, however supported by specious argu- 
ments, and professed with seeming sincerity, have 
generally been abandoned by those, who incul- 
cated them on others, as soon as they themselves 
were called to practise them. It is natural for 
the members of a dominant established church 
to rail at all dissenters, and for persons, holding 
offices under an established government, to urge 
the duty of unlimitted submission to it, as long 
as they continue to be among those, who com. 
mand. But the case is generally altered, when it 
comes to be their turn to obey. Our author him- 
self, though for this we are far from condemning 
him, did not practise passive obedience to the 
new government of America, but left it for ano- 
ther country, where he knew that he could prac 
tise obedience in conformity to his own ideas of 
propriety and duty. . 

We observed, with some degree of surprise, 
‘that these discourses are dedicated: to the late 
general Washington, and thatsome deserved coms 
pliments are paid to his. character and adminis- 
tration, while the author, at the same time,.disa- 
vows all hopes of patronage.. If it could be doubt- 
ed, that an honest man might be a royalist by 
orinciple, in the division that preceded the Ame- 
rican revolution, the reading of the discourses 





| might remove all doubts on that head; but it is 
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not probable that general Washington, or any 
person of candour and good sense, had eve: 
entertained any such doubts. [But it is some- 
what strange, that the author pretends to promote 
a pertect reconciliation betwixt Great Britain and 
America, by repetition of past grievances, and 
opening old sores that had been long since closed. 
Had he been acquainted with the present state oi 
this country, he ought to have dedicated his dis- 
courses to citizen governor M’Kean, or to citi- 
zen l’ench Coxe, who, having been on both sides 
of the quéstiop successively, might be supposed 
to know the heart of a royalist, and to have more 
indulgence for men of this description, than gene- 
ral Washington, who has been always on the 
same side. Such a dedication would, likewise, 
have enabled these citizens to prove the exist- 
ence of a British faction among us, of which, 
they have not yet been able to produce any evi- 
dence, amounting even to a remote probability. 

That litdle things have often given rise to great 
ones, 1s no new fact in the history of mankind, 
Nor ought we to wonder, that the imposition oi 
a duty of three pence a pound on tea, occasioned 
the revolt of thirteen provinces, when we know, 
that the rape of a single woman, of easy virtue, 
produced a war of ten years, and laid Troy in 


ashes, and that the discovery of a Roman pro- 


vince by a huntsman, in quest of a favourite dog 
that had eloped, occasioned the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandals into that empire. ‘The Ro- 
man historians have informed us, that a draught 
of wine, given by a peasant to a Gaul, who was 
driving cattle into Italy, gave rise to the sack of 
Rome by the Galli Senones, and Philip de Co- 
mines informs us, thatthe seizure of a cart-load 
of sheep-skins for the duty, occasioned the de- 
struction of Charles duke of Burgundy, whose 
dominions extended from the Mediterranean 
sea, to North Holland. When a train is laid, the 
smallest spark is sufficient to kindle it. 

The parallel which the author endeavours to 
draw betwixt the American and French revolu- 
tion, is, in our opinion, highly unjust. For, al- 
though the French suffered many grievances 
from their government, yet it is evident, from 
the conduct and characters of their revolutionists, 
that their object was neither the redress of these 
grievances, nor the substitution of a more tole- 
rable form of government, instead of their abso- 
lute monarchy, but to overturn all religion, go- 
vernment, and property, and to introduce such an 
anarchy as has succeéded it, which, like all other 
anarchies, has now issued in the despotism of a 
single person. 

And that this was actually the case, appears 
from ‘all the steps of the conspirators, in every 


one of which, the next appears to have been con-! 


templated, but that thé total overthrow of govern- 
ment and religion, including morality, was in the 
view of the conspirators, who successively took 
the lead in accomplishing that horrid event. 

Lhe assembling of the States, the granting a 
double representation to the third estate, the pro- 
ject of assembling in one house, the declaring the 
representatives of the third estate to be the na- 
tional assembly, the resolution of sitting in spite 
of the king’s authority, his captivity, imprison- 
ment, deposition, and execution; the massacres 
of the 10th August, and 2nd, and 3d September, 
the abolition of nobility, and coats of arms; the 
civil establishment of the clergy, the massacres 
of recusant priests, the declaration of atheism 
and eternal sleep, the abolishing the perpetuity o! 
marriage, and legitimation of all bastards; the 
transformation of all the churches into temples 
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of reason, the worship of a naked whore, substi. 
tuted in place of that of the living God, the sys- 
tem of terror, the operations of the guillotine, the 
proscription of emigrants, and the confiscation of 
their estates; in short, every step of this horrible 
revolution, appears to be a part of a plan, pre- 
viously designed, and distinctly contemplated, 
for which preparations had been previously made, 
and proper instruments provided, to act when 
occasion occurred. 

On the other hand, the American revolution 
seems to be chiefly indebted for. its accomplish- 
ment, to the chapter of accidents ; for, although 
it may be granted, that its chief conductors had 
some glimmering hope of independency, and a 
republican constituuion, in which they expected 
to rise to the highest dignities, yet these expecta- 
tions must have been very faint, and needed the 
concurrence of many events, which were not in 
their power, in order to realize them. They 
agreed with the French conspirators, only in dis- 
avowing their intentions, but they endeavoured 
to keep a retreat open, in case of the failure of 
their schemes, which the French conspirators 
never thought of. ‘The union of the people, in 
resisting the British government, was not proba- 
ble. Misrepresentations, impostures, false sur- 
mises, and inflammatory publications, became 
necessary, and were circulated with great suc- 
cess. And, as the people of Creat Britain were 
no less averse toa war with America, than the 
people of America were to a war with Great Bri- 
tain, the same arts became necessary on the side 
of the British government, and were used with 
equal success. The minister was obliged to 
bring forward his plan by little and little, and to 
exhaust all his arts and influence, to make it a war 
of the people. Sometimes power, and sometimes 
reyenue, were pretended to be the object. Suc- 
cess was predicted as certain, great reliance was 
made on American cowardice, and many armies 
of friends of government were raised by magic in 
most of the provinces. The taking of New- 
York, Philadelphia, and Charlestown, were suc- 
cessively pronounced to be decisive, and the end 
of the war was expected every campaign. 

The author, however, is mistaken in imagin- 
ing, that the opposition in the parliament of 
Great Britain, contributed much to the Ameri- 
can revolution. .The measures of lord North’s 
administration seem to have contributed much 
more to it. His unsteady conduct, wavering be- 
twixt war and peace, his appointment of commis- 
sioners to treat with individuals, his obstinacy 
in refusing the American petitions, the exemp- 
tion of certain persons out of the premises of in- 
demnity, and lord Mansfield’s draught of an act 
for the trial and execution of the rebel chiefs, 
obliged the leaders of American insurrection to 
use greater activity, and to stretch every nerve 
for their own preservation, having now no hopes, 
except from victory; andthe people, being exas- 
perated by the danger of their chiefs, adhered to 
them more closely than ever, to which they were 


likewise induced, by the dread of new oppres-|. 


sions, andthe horrors of a military government ; 
so that the declaration of independence became 
necessary, when safety was no longer to be ex- 
pected ina dependent state. The officers, that 
were taken with general Burgoyne, contributed 
greatly to unite the minds of the people in oppo- 
sition, wherever they went, by declaring, that a 
military government was the only one they had 
to expect, in case of conquest. ! 

The author’s lamentations for the peace of 
1783, are rather out of time, as well as his pre- 





dictions of the consequences of continuing th 

war. But, his denying that there is a shad. iy 
difference betwixt the American and the Freng), 
revolution, is but ill supported, by saying, that 
the body of the people in both countries we, 
misled by demagogues, which is not denied, J, 
was, in order to preserve, and not to enlarge thei, 
liberty, that the Americans revolted. But the 
French insurgents intended quite different thing, 
than removing their grievances, or supplying the 
deficit in their revenue, when the representatives 
of a part declared themselves, the representatives 
of the nation. He might have found a nmeare, 
resemblance in both parties issuing vast loads of 
paper money, which they had not the least inten. 
tion of redeeming, and fixing the price’ of goods 
in an arbitrary manner. sale 

A certain portion of villainy has been suppo. 
sed by some, to be necessary for effecting any 
great undertaking, and in this, certainly, neither 
the American, nor the French revolutionists haye 
been deficient. And, if the blindness and sty. 
pidity of the multitude in all countries were nop 
quite proverbial, we might have been astonished 
to see those who were fighting for liberty, and 
the security of their property, tamely surrender. 
ing it to their demagogues, in exchange for waste 
paper. | 

Our author shews so much rancour against 
Mr. Burke, that it is plain, that he was not the 
great scholar who procured him his living. But 
Mr. Burke must be acquitted of the charge of 
inconsistency, unless it could be proved, that the 
causes of the French and American revolutions 
were the same, a supposition, sufficiently dis. 
proved by the conduct and consequences of each 
of them. 

What the author asserts with respect to the 
difficulty of writing a true history of the Ameri- 
can revolution, and of lord North’s abandoning 
his defence, in consequence of some ‘secret and 
mysterious influence, seems to be gratis dictum. 
What has been already published on both sides, 
and the developement of many measures, which 


it is no longer necessary to conceal, may enable. 


any qualified writer to give a full account of every 
part of it. Lord North defended his own admi- 
nistration, as well as he could, either by his own 
abilities, or by those which money could purchase, 
and even by arts the most mean and insidious, 
by endeavouring to shift the blame from himself, 


to lay it on his sovereign, as it was common for 


his emissaries, on the miscarriage of any expedi- 
tion, to pretend that the king had gone to the pub- 
lic offices, and altered the orders that had been 
given by the privy council. 
The truth is, that lord North’s coalition wit 
Mr. Fox, rendered his conduct totally indefen- 
sible, as it became impossible to vindicate the 
one part of it, without condemning the other; and 


this very coalition, which was proposed by lord 
North, with a view of sinking his rival’s popula- 


rity, contributed to ruin, in a great measure, the 
interest and reputation of both the parties. 
With regard to the share that episcopacy had 


in the divisions, the author ought to be well in-' 


formed, as being résident in the country at the 
time, but, on the other side of the Atlantic, it was 
generally understood, that an apprehension of 
the vexatious suits that prevail in the spiritual 
courts in England, in the name of the bishops, 
ihough no bishop has a seat in them, was the 
chief cause of the opposition then made to the in- 
roduction of bishops, as it was conceived that 
they could not exist without the appendage of 


baronies, peerages, and spiritual courts, or that, 
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¢ scttled without these at the beginning, they 
would gradually acquire them. The province o! 
Massachusetts was said to have been appointed 
for the diocese of a bishop of Boston, and arch- 
pishop Secker, who was uncommonly zéalous in 
this cause, WaS S iid to have procured the conse- 
cration of an Trish dean to this new see, but when 
the people of Boston heard of it, they wrote him 
1» bring his coffin and winding-sheet along with 
him, as he would have immediate occasion for 
them; 9M receiving which, though already on 
snip-board, it is said that he declined the voyage, 
and retired to his deanery, How far king James’s 
proverb, “no bishop, no king,” obtained autho- 
rity in America, was not generally known on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as the desire of infor- 
mation on American affairs, was much less then, 
than it became afterwards. Bishop Burnet reck- 
oned the salutary dread of popery a chief preser- 
yative of the church and constitution of England ; 
but our author is of a different opinion, being, 
ike most high churchmen in the last age, very 
friendly to that communion. . With what predic- 
tions, the enthusiasts for liberty may have enter- 
tained themselves before the revolt of America, 
is of little importance to us at present. But it 
seems as unreasonable to accuse the opposers of 
American episcopacy, as disaffected to the king, 
as it would be, to infer that the English nation 
were disaffected t6 their church, because lord 
Sandwich proposed, that all the bishops in Eng- 
land should be sent over here, or because the fol- 
lowing toast was given at.a lord mayor’s feast, 
«The church of England, and the trade thereof.” 

The author is’ rather unlucky in referring to 
the colonial system of the Greek republics, which 
was uncommonly oppressive and despotic, espe- 
cially as he introduces it with an air of approba- 
tion. Mr. Baron, a Scots clergyman, in the 
beginning of the revolution war, published an 
account of the treatment of colonies among the 
ancients, compiled chiefly from Thucydides; but 
although the author obtained a professorship, the 
friends of the ministry discouraged his publica- 
tion, as tending to strengthen the opposition, ra- 
ther than to support the claims of government ; 
the severity of the Greek republics to their colo- 
nists being such, that they were always ready to 
revolt to thé king of Persia, or to any rival pow- 
er,rather than to endure the harsh treatment they 
met with from their mother country. 

The author touches very sparingly on the first 
settlement, and rapid encrease of the New Eng- 
land colonies, probably from a tenderness for the 
memory of archbishop Laud, whose severities 
to the nonconformists in England, contributed 
much more than the protection of the king, to in- 
crease the population of these colonies, and pro- 
bably gave rise to that traditionary. aversion to 
episcopacy, Of which our author complains. 

Lord Clarendon’s history has. been censured 
for partiality, by very great admirers of his cha- 
racter and principles, and besidits the charge of 
its being garbled at Oxford, which has never 
been satisfactorily refuted, is censured even by 
authors of other nations, and it is but a poor de- 
fence that David Humé makes»for him, when he 
‘serts, that he affected to be more partial than he 
telly was. The author, in his discourses, ac- 
knowledges, what he seems to deny in his pre- 
ace, viz. that churchmen, as well as dissenters, 
Were implicated in the revolt of America, and 
the same observation would apply to the oppo- 
“rs of king Charles the first, as all the members 
of the long-parliament, and even those of the 

SStminster assembly, received the sacrament 
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according to the ritual of the church of England 
Lord Strafford, and sundry others who were hig! 
churchmen, were violent opposers of that king, 
till their interest drew them to his side, and, al- 
though their deliberations ended in the establish- 
ment of presbytery, at least in an attempt to es- 
tablish it, they were neither presbyterians’ nor 


that the civil government had a right to establish 
any form of religion which they judged to be most 
convenient. This will appear from their printed 
speeches preserved in Rushworth’s collections 
and this is the creed of many, at this day, in the 
protestant parts of Germany. 

Mr. Baxter, who was conspicuous enough in 
these times to have a bishoprick offered him after 
the reformation, informs us that he was never 
acquainted with any presbyterian, except archbi- 
shop Sharpe, a little before he abandoned his par- 
tv. Where then were those presbyterians who 
dethroned the king and delivered him to his ene- 
mies? The Scotch army was only a part of the 
English, and subject to the authority of their par- 
liament. It was the erastians, therefore, and nei- 
ther the presbyterians nor episcopalians who were 
the opposers of Charlesthe first. The independ- 
ents arose only during his reign. 

It is a mistake to imagine that all those who 
were called puritans were presbyterians, as most 
of them only wished for a moderate episcopacy, 
and their petition tor alterations in the liturgy is 
a proof that they were still of the same opinion. 
Had they been presbyterians, they would have 
petitioned for the abolition, and not for the re- 
formation of the liturgy. 

Lord Clarendon’s description of the riches and 
happiness of England, inthe reign of Charles the 


first, is rather poetical than historical. The na- 
tion was ruled by the king’s favourites, Almost 


every article of life was monopolised. Poor gen- 
tlemen were compelled to be knights, and to pay 
high fees for this imposed honour. Poor non- 
conformists were imprisoned in bishop’s coal- 
houses. ‘Trade, indeed, was protected, but pro- 
clamations served instead of laws. ‘The life of 
the king was decent, but the court was very cor- 
rupt, and the miscarriage of the expedition to 
Rochelle and the isle of Rhé, tarnished the ho- 
nour of the nation inthe eyes of foreigners. The 
historian ought not to have named liberty. 

The Virginians might be called happy when 
they joined in the revolt. They had no grievances 
imposed on them by government, but they were 
deeply in debt. They reckon themselves happy 
at present, though their debts are still greater, 
and think that they want nothing to make them 
perfectly happy,except the perpetuity of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s power and a war with England,and how hap. 
py this would renderthem, we neednotsay. Itis 
certain, however, that they professed the same 
sentiments, and acted in the same manner as the 
other colonies. 

The acknowledged loyalty of the colonies, til] 
the fatal stamp act, is a full confutation of all that 
the author asserts of their grasping at independ- 
ence, though it cannot be denied that some of 
their leading men entertained hopes of that kind, 
however wild and improbable. And the author’s 
acknowledgment, that the people were led to re- 
‘volt, by their demagogues, proves, incontestibly, 
that he is mistaken in what he asserts of the in- 
fluence of their government, and the laxity of ad- 
ministration. But he is in the right when he af- 
firms, that the same principles, that were then in- 
culcated in the people by their leaders, tended 





episcopalians, but merely erastians, who thought 
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vernment. Experience has given ample testi- 
mony to the truth of this observation, as well as 
to what he says of the infiuence of the British 
debts. 

The want of a civil list in the American go- 
vernmenis, was the effect of the poverty. of the 
¢ountry, and the want of patronage proceeded 
from the same cause, though the last has been 
amply corrected under the new government by 
the great multiplicity of offices in the gift of the 
governor. 

Our author might have improved his parallel 
between the English puritans and the American 
insurgents, by observing that both of them used 
public fasts for exciting the zeal of the people, 
but had he done this, he would have found that 
there was, at least, one shade of difference be- 
twixt the American and French revolutions, as 
the latter never proclaimed any fasts, nor encou- 
raged any acts of religion, unless the worship of 
the reliques of Voltaire and Rousseau, and the 
adoration of the statue of Liberty, which was 
placed with inimitable propriety, close to the 
permanent guillotine, and the chaunting of hymns 
.o Liberty, by assassins, about the streets, should 
be called acts of religion. 

The weakness of the government of America, 
in consequence of the principles, whereby the peo- 
ple were led to submit to it, must be candidly con- 
fessed, and the ease and safety, with which insur- 
rections may be made against it, puts the matter 
beyond all doubt. 

The author seems desirous of encouraging the 
notion of a British party in the United States, of 
which the jacobins have availed themselves so 
much, as he mentions the wise and liberal policy 
of Great Britain, in co-operating with the loyal- 
ists of America, of which we never heard till we 
read his preface, and affirms that these loyalists 
are now the prevailing party. Perhaps he has 


heard of citizens M‘Kean and Tench Coxe, but we 


know not if he could discover an American loy- 
alist on the lists of both houses of congress. It 
has been lately hinted in some of our public pa- 
pers, that the British ministry receive most of 
their intelligence from jacobin sources, and that 
we Ought not to be surprised to hear them talk- 
ing in the language of the Aurora. The author 
could not have done more to expose and calum- 
niate the majority in congress, than by repre- 
senting them as American loyalists, and under the 
influence of the British ministry. 

But he seems to be much mistaken when. he 
says, that the efforts of the jacobins to fraternise 
us with France have been completely baffled and 
defeated. This, alas! is not the fact, as the ja- 
cobins are now stronger than ever, and the French 
have been equally courted and flattered by the 
heads of both parties among us. Logan, the am- 
bassador of Mr. Jefferson, having flattered the five 
kings, and Mr. Adams having dispatched three 
ambassadors to crouch to citizen Buonaparte! 

Our author indulges himself largely in the 
wide field of conjecture, but we think he is mis- 
taken in supposing that the successes of France 
or America will tend to promote arage for re- 
publican government among other nations, asthe 
first of these has already fallen under a despot- 
ism, and the latter wants only the election of Mr. 
Jefferson to the dignity of first consul, to put it 
in the same condition with the other. That the 
consequences of the French revolution may affect 
America, is atruth that has already been attested 
by experience, as we are already almost over- 
whelmed and suffocated by the lava.and ashes of 


equally to irritate them against any future go-) that infernal volcano, 
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Whether the author means the government of 
St. Domingo, under the auspices of the negro 
general Touissaint, or a confederacy of the En- 
glish settlements in the West-Indies, by that im- 
mense empire, which he imagines is to rise in the 
bosom of the western Archipelago, it is impossi- 
ble to say, though it is easy to imagine that the 
western world would be convulsed with horror, 
if the chief of St. Domingo were in tranquillity 
at home, and in a condition to transport an army 
of 20 or 30,000 negroes to the southern states, 
to fraternise with their brethren of the same co- 
lour, and to call them to liberty and equality, and 
at the same time to supply them with arms and 
ammunition. In that case it is probable that the 
national militia, which we are often told is the 
best and only defence of a free people, would be 
found to be insufficient, and it is probable that 
neither Mr. Gallatin nor Mr. Dallas would con- 
sent to the raising of an army of jacobins, to 
suppress these friends of liberty and equality. 

The author’s desire to know the fate of the 
United States of America, the English settle- 
ments in India, and the settlement of the friends 
of the people in Botany Bay, is not a little strange. 
We wonder why he did not rather wish to know 
the fate of the French republic, which threatens 
more enormous and horrid events than any of the 
others. And to this curiosity the observation, 
which he quotes from Polybius, would apply with 
great propriety. It is true that the pride of an- 
cestry, and the tales of other times, must be long 
wanting to the Americans, as excitements to va- 
lour and ambition, as their hatred to GreatEBritain, 
which they derive from the jacobins of France, 
will not suffer them to acknowledge or remember 
that they are descended from that country, 
though the records of the Old Bailey, and other 
authentic monuments, may furnish strong pre- 
sumptions of sucha descent. Butif Mr. Jeffer- 
son shall be able, by his influence, as first consul, 
to establish atheism, divorce, and the decade 
among us, and to destroy all registers of marria- 
ges, births, and baptisms, our leading men may, in 
time, pretend to be the by-blows of those French 
citizens who have visited this country, as by the 
laws of the French republic, no distinction is 
made betwixt bastards and children born in wed- 
lock. 

But our author has been more fortunate in 
foretelling, by the assistance of Polybius, the ac- 
tual situation of France at present, ' though all 
the leaders of its successive factions might be 
called monarchs. And withrespectto the Ame- 
rican republic, we incline more to the opinion of 
Mr. Mitford than to thatof Mr. Wilson, and are 
even somewhat afraid that the prediction of the 
apostate Silas Deane may be, in part, fulfilled, 
but the conjecture of the introduction of a mo- 
narch, seems rather problematical, though the 
contests and factions of our republic may at 
length produce such a phenomenon! 

The author in his vaticination respecting the 
future destiny of America, seems to have adopt- 
ed atraditional prejudice, which we are informed 
has_prevailed for some time among the inhabi- 
tants of the southern states, viz. that in some fu- 
ture age the New- Englanders are to possess their 
lands. But nothing can give any probability to 
this conjecture, except, perhaps, the enterprising 
spirit of the citizens of the eastern states, and the 
indolence and luxury of those of the southern, 
who are supported and fed by the labour of their 
negroes. 

We heartily concur with our author in his 
wishes for a perpetual alliance between Great 
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Britain and America, and are equally convinced 
with him, that the interests of both countries are 
the same, but there is just cause to apprehend 
that such an agreement may be rendered abor- 
tive by the prevalence of jacobinism, and the in- 
fluence of our author’s discourses, as it will not 
tend much to the conciliation of Americans to 
be told that they are ungrateful and inexcusable 
rebels, who might and ought to have been sup- 
pressed, and that their leaders, at least, deserve 
the same degree of detestation as the sanguinary 
conductors of the French revolution. 

It is surprising that the author did not see 
this, as he seems to be sensible of the other ob- 
stacles to a hearty reconciliation between both 
countries, and of the vast advantages to both, 
that would result from their union. But his pro- 
posal of transferring the seat of government to 
Indostan, seems to be a wild and pernicious ima- 
gination, as it could not be expected that English- 
men could preserve their spirit and national cha- 
racter amidst the heat and luxuries of Asia. 
Such of them as have sojourned for some time in 
that country, afford very unfavourable samples of 
what might be expected from such a measure. 
The possession of slaves, and the very tranquil- 
lity of an absolute government would be fatal to 
their virtues, and their posterity would quickly 
dwindle down to the level of other eastern ty- 
rants, and be as far behind in the arts of civiliza- 
tion as the Moormen, who over-run the Mogul 
empire, but were not able to prevent its becom- 
inga prey toother conquerors. Navigation and 
the mechanic arts would be managed only by 
slaves, and trade confined to the Banians; and 
what we wonder that tne author did not forsee,the 
emperor of the Indies would soon be dethroned 
by the viceroy or subah of Great-Britain, and 
probably with as much ease as the Chinese, in 
the last century, were conquered by the Yartars. 

It is true, that in such an event as our author 
proposes, the English constitution would not be 
disturbed by republican projects of reformation,as 
it is not likely that the millions of Indostan 
would obtain representatives in the new house 
of commons; but the very air of Asia would 
soon assimilate the British government there to 
that of the surrounding countries, so that no 
trace of freedom would remain, and the English 
in Asia would be as much slaves, as those ol 
Turkey or Persia, Siam or China. 

We do not see how the British constitution 
would be preserved, far less, how it could be im- 
proved, by the removal of the seat of empire to 
Indostan. For example, let us suppose that the 
writs for callinga parliament were signed by th: 
lord chancellor at Calcutta, how long would it be 
till the parliament could be assembled? Six 
months, atleast, behoved to be allowed for the 
voyage, and as much for the return of the mem- 
bers, and if they were only sixty days protected 
from arrest, by an unlucky wind they might be 
nabb’d by bailiffs, and committed to king’s bench 
prison, either in their outward or homeward 
passage. Could it be expected that the luxuri- 
ous nobility of England, who can scarcely endure 
a passage from Dover to Calais, would venture 
a voyage of six or eight months every session of 
parliament? An appeal to the house of lords 
would cost more than the value of a good estate. 
The bishops would not visit their diocese accord- 
ing to the canons, and every man who was a can- 
didate for orders, would be under the necessity 
of making a voyage to the East-Indies. Such a 
zovernment would be very expensive. But if it 
should impose a duty of three-pence a pound on 


all tea imported into England, a new revolution 
might be dreaded: new Hancocks, Frankling 
&c. &c. would arise, and a Washington wou 
soon be found, capable of defeating any arm 
of Seapoys, that could be sent from India, 
short, our author seems to have forgot hj 
self, and his country in making this stran 
posal, though his counsel may be called a gag, 
one, as it is not likely. that it will ever be compli. 
ed with. 

Our author seems to be extremely eager tg 
prove that the principles of all revolutions are the 
same, and to prove that the doctrines of the py. 
ritans in England were the cause of the death of 
Charles the first, though some other historians) 
think that his priests, who flattered him with ah. 
solute power, were the real causes of his'tuip,’ 
Our author’s favourite doctrines of passive obe.: 
dience and non-resistance, easily recommended. 
those, who taught them to the favour of aprince; 
who had been educated in the highest notions 
the absolute power of kings. It was by preach. 
ingthese doctrines that the Arminians crept into 
the favour of king James, though they had been, 
originally the objects of his aversion, and his 
bishops had joined with the synod of Dort in’ 
condemning them. But the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance proved a perfect 
atonement for their heresy, so that king James 
and his successor adopted their opinions, in gra- 
titude for their adopting his favourite doctrines, 
Ambitious clergymen, such as Montague and 
Mainwaring, found that this was the shortest way 
to court favour, and archbishop Laud was indebt- 
ed to the same doctrines, both for his rise and his 
ruin. 

The authors’s preface to his discourse would 
not have drawn forth so many remarks from us, 
had it not been so long, and likewise historical, 
anticipating the chief doctrines delivered in the 
discourses. For which reason we shall endes 
vour to be more brief in our subsequent obser 
vations, though we must again regret that the 
book has been published, or at least rmported in 
to this country, at a most unfavourable time, and 
will, probabl , give the jacobins very great a¢ 
vantages, and confer some degree of probability 
on their assertion, that the majority im congress 
are under the influcnce of the ministry of Great 
Britain, an opinion that may be very pernicious 
in the present posture of the affairs of America 
Citizen M‘Kean’s answer to the republican ad- 
dress, and the calumnies of Cooper and Caller 
deragainst the late president, will now appearto be 
strict truth, and the jacobins will now reckon that 
they have a right to ascribe all our author’s prim 
ciples and doctrines to their present opposers i 
congress, who will now, with some authority, be 
stigmatized as tories and loyalists, while the ch 
racter of whigs, of 1776, will be monopolized by 
the jacobins, so that we are likely to hear more 
than ever of a British faction, British influence, 
and Pitt’s gold, which will have a great effect 00 
ignorant citizens. — 

(To be continued. ) 
=== 


POLITICS. f 
[Letters from Paris, to the citizens of the United States ° 

America, on the system of policy, hitherto pursued by their 

government, relative to their commercial intercourse ¥"" 

England and France, &c. By Joel Barlow. From the Bri 

tish Critic } 

The name of Joel Barlow, once of some little 
celebrity in the list of the enemies of ordel 
here returns upon us rather unexpectedly, altel 
along interval. We shall not refuse to it such 
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attention, as it may deserve. The chief objec 









sihe first of these letters is, to recommend to the 
merican States, the maintenance of their sys- 
om of neutrality, and the preservation of a free 
ade, by anew mode of reprisal, on all European 
ions Who shall molest it. Mr, Joel proposes 
i, solemn declaration and defimition of the rights 









Me ° * . : 
ro. Mab{neutrality, and a notification” (on the part of 
afe Mahe American States) ‘¢ of their intention, that 
ij. MB property taken unjustly from their citizens, by 





yy power at war, should be compensated by so 
nych property of the subjects of that power, 
nd within their jurisdiction, whether in the 
wblic funds, or in the hands of private debtors.” 
¥e endeavours to answer the obvious objections 
»such a measure, by denying, in the first place, 
iatit will prevent the American merchants from 
ptaining Sufficient credit abroad ; and, secondly, 

to the objection, that it would be dishonoura- 
ie) that it 18 mot more dishonourable than the 
sual mode ** of fitting out armed vessels, and 
mking reprisals.on the property of the nation 
hat has committed the violence.” It cannot be 
pected, that we’should enter into much discus- 
ion of such a proposal, from such asource. ‘The 
American government appears to have thought 
fiferently from Mr. Joel Barlow ; and, as to the 
ist point, it may reasonably be questioned, 
ether, notwithstanding the alleged readiness 
{British mapufacturers (for nothing is said as 
othose of any other country) to give credit to 
merican merchants, such a declaration would 
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ind Mpot produce a change in their inclinations and 
vay fmpractice. As to the point of honour, or, (as Mr. 
bt: EB. objects to that term) good faith, we think it 





lear, that the credit given by the subjects of one 
state to those of another, rests on the security 
hich the laws give to foreign creditors. At all 
vents, it is highly unjust, that any creditor 
hould be affected by the consequences of such a 
ledlaration, excepting those, who have given cre- 
dit, after the declaration took place. 

Mr. B. in this, and his second letter to his 
outrymen, goes into a variety of other topics, 
Principally relating to American politics and 
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and @inance. In this part, we meet, of course, with 
ade the hacknied jacobinical opinions, and the 
lity @ereams of modern republican philosophers. That 
ess Mae citizen of America should be a republican in 
eat Miaciple, cannot be a matter of surprise or blame; 













but that a stacere republican should imagine, (or 
houid have imagined, in the year 1799) that the 
treach revolution, and others which it has occa- 
ined, are likely to terminate in favour of gene- 
lal liberty, or that “ it is owing to the prolonga- 
on of revolutionary measures, necessitated by 


ous 
1CAe 


hat 


rin- Me state of Europe,” that France has not redu- 
; ing™mced her theory of liberty to practice, would be 
be MSarcely credible, if we did not know how many 
ha- @#Persons in France, (and we fear, in America) 
by ancy themselves republicans, when they are, in 
ore Mm cality, supporters of the worst kind of arbitrary 
ce, MmPOWer, 
on The letter to general Washington, on his no- 
@B™2ation to the command of the American army, 
attempts to persuade him, ahd through him, his 
untrymen, that the French directory were 
sincerely desirous of restoring harmony be- 
+: ween that country and the United States, on 
vhf" advantageous to both parties.” The rea- 
Bri Ma’ for this opinion show, indeed, that the five 
Gallic tyrants thought they had, in this attempt 
tle ME" bully and fleece the Americans, gone a little 
et, ME? far, and that they were then attempting to 
cet ME J0lc them; but much stronger proofs ( if indeed 
ch YY Proofs could couatervail their infamous treat- 





Ment of the American envoys) were necessary 
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to show, that such men had, at length, become 
converts to justice and moderation. 

After pratsing the care of a Lendon publisher, 
to present these valuable letters to his country- 
men, we shall only add, on the general topics of 
Mr. B.’s letters, that we wish, as heartily as he 
can, to see a system of universal peace and free- 
dom established in the world. But we are far 
from thinking, that such improvements can be ef- 
fected by the means he recommends, combined 
as they are, with the jacobin system of univer- 
sal revolution. 


MISCELLANY. 


“ Then went Sampson to Gaza, and saw there an 
harlot.” 


Strong as he was, such a journey debilitated 
him. It was not the length of the way from 
Timnath; it was not the rugged road, nor the 
irksomeness of a hard trotting mule; it was not 
a stroke of the sun, nora bleak air, that shook the 
nerves, and prostrated the life of Sampson, for 
not one of these circumstances is even glanced 
at by the historian ; no, he saw in one of the stews 
of Gaza, a venal beauty, and was undone. His 
wit evaporated, his wisdom turned babbler, he 
lost his vigilance, his eyes, and his life. 

One licentious indulgence excites to another. 
The blandishments of this courtezan allure to the 
cells of the whole sisterhood. He lays his head 
in the lap of voluptuousness, and gives full scope 
to criminal desire. For it came to pass afterward, 
that he loved a woman in the valley of Sorek, 
whose name was Delilah. ) 

Let us ponder a little the history of these un- 
lucky amours. A sketch of the wars and vicis- 
situde of passion is of more interest, than the 
narrative of a battle or siege, or the annals of 
empire. 

To display a striking, as well as useful con- 
trast, it may be correct to view Sampson, before 
he entered the gates of Gaza, and after his ac- 
quaintance with two bad women. 

His first was by no means a lovgadventure. It 
was in the stile of chivalry, without a damsel. 
Lurking in the vines of a rude territory, a lion 
roared against our juvenile hero, who, as it is in 
a lively manner expressed, rent his ferocious ad- 
versary, as he would have rent akid. A bold 
encounter, but not halfso dangerous as the smiles 
of the lady in the valley of Sorek. Mere brute 
force, however, was not the sole attribute of 
Sampson. For seven days he tortures the inge- 
nuity of thirty friends to resolve an enigma. He 
has the palm of wit and the chaplets of victory; 
by his art he destroys the property, and by his 
arm, the life of his enemies. Not only the family 
of his father, Manoah, but the whole circumja 
cent region must have rung with the praises of 
this youth of promise; and even indifferent men, 
and abstract reasoners would alertly from such 
imposing premises draw the happiest conclusion. 

But behold how, in one hour, so great riches 
come to nought. Thus far, what a tissue of bril- 
liant achievments do we admire, ‘The next 
scene is madly mortifying. In the very summary 
of the ensuing page of his story, what are the hu- 
miliating particulars of his downfal ? Sampson, 
the valiant, the witty, and the wise, is the dupe 
of female jugglers ; is enticed; isovercome. In 
the arms of a “ twining Lais” of the Philistines, 
his supernatural strength meltsaway. He awakes 
out of this lethargy of pleasure, and hopes to go 
out, as at other times, rejoicing in his might. But 





ithe energy of his soulis no more. He, whom 
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once no‘) ing could restrain, isbound. He grinds 
in the prison house, and dwindled into a buffoon, 
is invested with his motly to amuse the rabble. 

In the life of this extraordinary personage, it 
is matter of regretful speculation that the field of 
honour should be exchanged for the valley of 
Sorek, Hence’ an abundant crop of evil. It was 
not the Philistines, it was impure passion, that 
extinguished the discernment of Sampson. He 
never saw any object clearly, alter he went to 
Gaza, and sawan harlot. Itis true, he saw Delilah, 
but, probably, through the obscurity of nocturnal 
hours. Of her arts, of her perils he surely had 
but imperfect vision. Hoodwinked by Pleasure, 
he could not see the seven locks of his head, 
scattered on the toilet of a wanton. The scissors 
of a gypsey proved sharper than the sword of 
enemies; and the flowing hair of the herv, once 
covered with laurel, is now tortured into mere- 
tricious ringlets, or periwigs some pimp in De- 
lilah’s antichamber. 

Genius, said the amiable clergyman, with 
whom [ studied divinity, is invariably connected 
with strong passions, When men, exquisitely 
organized, indulge pleasure, it is with that species 
of fervour, noted in the oriental page, it is with 
all their hearts, and with all their soul, and with 
all their strength, and with all their mind. The 
insensible lounger, the self-engrossed coxcomb 
may sleep upon the knees of Delilah, and wake 
again to puny life. But of that opiate of joy, of 
that golden cup of abomination, which the harlot 
presents, if you sip, man of feeling, you will 
‘ drain the chalice to the lowest and foulest 
dregs.” Keep the high and safe ground; beware 
of sliding down the slope of pleasure. It con- 
ducts you to some vale of Sorek, beneath whose’ 
roses are the serpent and the dagger. Go upto 
Parnassus and see the Muse; an excursicn to 
Gaza to see a mortal beauty is not half so exhi- 
lirating. 

THE LAY PREACHER. 


THE FARRAGO. 


** If you have children, never give them knowledge, 
Twill spoil theirfortune. Foous Are ALL THE Fasuton.® 
OTway. 
More than two centuries ago, Erasmus, one of 
the greatest wits of his time, wrote an ironical, 
humourous treatise, entitled The Praise of Fotly. 
As this book is something advanced in years, and 
as folly merits praise, more than ever, I have 
thought, in the sincerity of my heart, that it was 
incumbent on some well-wisher to this person- 
age, to cause a new edition of her panegyric to 
be fairly imprinted. But, as this encomium of 
Folly is written in the language of learning, and 
as those, who would most exult in the praises of 
their patroness, are least skilled even in the horn- 
book of Latin, I deem it my indispensible duty, 
having been from my youth up, of an obliging 
temper, to advance the cause of folly, by com- 
posing an essay, which, with a blessing on my 
honest endeavours, may disseminate dulness 
among my loving countrymen. If an ol jector 
should arise, and, in the spirit of cavil, presump- 
tiously call in question the utility of my attempt, 
by wildly declaring, that Folly should be coupled 
with censure, and not with its opposite, I will 
remind this ignoramus, if an event of Such noto- 
riety have escaped his attention, of that revolu- 
tion in the sentiments of mankind which is of 
late so happily accomplished. In consequence of 
the ignorance of those of oldtime, more especially 
of the silly Greeks and Romans, it has long been 
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a pretty generally received opinion, tl-t 
through the low grounds of Folly, was a round 
about way to Parnassus.. But this ridiculous 
pfejudice, after long tyranaizing over the mind, 
is at length destroyed by the almost universal 
consent of the enlightened moderns, who, after 
the maturest deliberation, have, in their wisdom, 
declared that the wreaths of fame never look 
so vivid as when twined round the head of dull- 
ness. Such, however, has been the coyness of 
the age towards innovations, though ever so use- 
ful, that, to our shame be it spoken, we have but 
recently reduced our: new and judicious theory 
to practice. Those, who are witnesses to the 
encouragement, which fools naw receive, and to 
the immunities and privileges they enjoy, of greet- 
ines in the market place, of the highest seats in 
the synagogue, of acquiring EKast-Indian for- 
tunes, and lastly, of enjoying the exclusive smiles 
of the fair, will scarcely believe that characters 
of an opposite description, ever could be tole- 
rated. Yet, whimsical as it may appear, there was 
atime, when this was actually the case. Although, 
toa mo lern philosopher it may seem incredible, 
I can warrantaly assert, from the best authori- 
ties, that in the days of yore, wisdom and genius 
were in some smill degree of estimation. Ta- 
lents, instead of being considered obstacles in 
the path to fame, were by some, perhaps too san- 
guine spirits, viewed in the light of useful auxili- 
aries. Men of abilities, though in sooth it was 
a little mysterious, were the pride of their own 
sex, and the favourites of the other; they were 
venerated by the populace, and advancedat courts; 
their books were read, and their sentiments re- 
membered ; and parents, affectionately mindful 
of the welfare of their offspring, bade them view, 
with an eye of imitation, such fair and perfect mo- 


dels. The ancients were so deptorably deficient 
in enterprise, their navigation was so imperfect 
to the isles of Cape de Verd, that neither Lycur- 
gus nor Solon, ever promulgated a law, for the 


encouragement of asses.. Homer and Plato, 
Virgil and Horace never dreamed that their phi- 
losophy and poetry would ensure them neglect ; 
aud that to be nonsensical was the surest way to 
become popular. Now, another face of things 
is seen, and, if one may judge from every day’s 
experience, mankind have convened with a laud- 
able resolution to annihilate Minerva’s temple, 
and to form a general combination in favour of 
stupidity. That long-eared animal, renowned 
for wisdom even to a proverb, whose asinine ex- 
cellencies were so.injuriously slighted by Grecian 
Jaw-givers, is now exalted to that post of honour, 
which his superior merit claimed. Does any am- 
bitious spirit wish to attain preferment’s top, or 
the peak of Parnassus; Let him choose an ass, 
for his companion or vehicle ; andlo! he is there. 
Even to my lady’s bed chamber he kicks his 
way; for who ever heard that, by his graceful 
gambols, toilet, or dressing glass was ever dis- 
composed? Such being the situation of things, 
[ cannot conceive of a greater misfortune, than 
for a man to be born, what is stiled in vulgar 
phrase, a Genius. For nevlectis his birthright, 
and his inheritance infelicity. The prudent 
sbun him, for a Genius is not always noted for 
circumspection. At the sight of one, who avows 
a contempt of cash, and who is more willing to 
spend twenty pounds, than to earn one, stock- 
holders, like the priest and Levite of old, “* pass 
by on the other side.” Among the professions, 
he is nobody; Genius is too lazy to become x 
dray-horse to the law, too proud to submit to pill 
and bolus drudgery, aad too impatient of study 
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aroad;to peruse Boston’s Fourfold State, Erskine’s 
‘Gospel Sonnets, or Wigglesworth’s Day 


of 
Doom. The ladies, who are remarkable for 
aversion to reptiles, one unlucky instance, re- 
corded by adivine writer, excepted, have the 
same antipathy to genius, that they have to 
atoad. For Genius will sometimes argue, and 
I have been told. by some, perhaps lying, phi- 
losophers, that ladies love fancy, more than 
reason. From irritability of nerve, Genius is full 
of whim and caprice; and the ladies, knowing 
the evil, and wisely providing the remedy, are so 
generous, that they wish to keep those foibles to 
themselves. Hooted from the haunts of men, 
and unadmitted to the toilets of the fair, it is 
high time for Genius to be sequestered from the 
world. The ages of monkery must again com- 
mence, and men of abilities must repair to ‘the 
cloister and the hermitage, not from motives of 
devotion, but despair. Living Genius being 
thus happily disposed of, and chained to obscu- 
rity, it now remains to propose a scheme, which 
shall have a two-fold operation; first, to make 
effectual provision against the future intrusions 
of Genius into good company, and secondly, by 
a regular duncical education, a project I have 
always had much at heart, to qualify a man, at 
the age of twenty-one, to become a worthy mem- 
ber of the right worshipful society of fools. It is 
well known to those laudably curious persons, 
who trace nature to her elementary forms, that 
the learned and pious Sterne, in his ecclesiastical 
history of Tristram Shandy, has, with all becom- 
ing gravity, philosophised on the influence of 
the animal spirits upon the homunculus, or em- 
bryo, during the mysterious work of generation. 
Agreeably to his hypothesis, children are spright- 
ly or dull, in an exact ratio to the briskness or 
vapidity of those animal spirits, employed in this 
momentous enterprize. Hence, the children of 
love, vulgarly so called, are most liberally en- 
dowed with what lord Bolingbroke terms the 
etherial spirit; and, on the contrary, the descen- 
dants of the marriage bed, are puny and feeble, 
like the efforts which produced them. This hint 
is sufficient to set at work my projecting brain, 
whose very fibres are worn threadbare for the 
public good. I therefore humbly propose to our 
representatives in congress, that they forthwith 
repeal all laws, which make the murder of bas- 
tards capital; and that, in committee of the 
whole, they seriously debate, whether it will not 
be expedient to bring in a bill to discourage abi- 
lities, and to advance folly, in which shall be 
offered to those benevolent damsels, whoare fond 
of making children, a handsome premium to de- 
stroy them. For, I am clearly of opinion, that 
the proscription of ingenuity, should become a 
national concern; and that the members of our 
great council, as they regard the wishes of their 
constituents and their own future election should 
punish common-sense, as they would any other 
common nuisance. By the above expedient of 
premiums, young maidens being effectually pre- 
vented from fostering their love-begotten babes, 
the married ladies, on their part, without fee, or 
any reward, except that of conscious virtue, will 
assist, it is to be hoped, in the good work. As 
the first ten years fruit of their lawful embraces 
will, probably, possess some particles of anima- 
tion, which may ripen into Genius, I advise 
them, from the tenderest motives, to murder, 
with all convenient speed, every child, born with- 
in this period. This advice is highly reasonable 
and merciful in itself, would rescue sensibility 
from a world of sorrow, and would subserve the | 





“ good old cause” of dullness, by eradicating 1, 
opposite character. Genius being thus literally 
stifled in the cradle, I hurry on * Joy fully an 
with a glad heart,” to the second clause jy Ms 
project; nothing doubting, if I may judge §,.. 
the temper of the times, that it will meet Univer 
sal approbation, and already beholding, « jp th 
mind’s eye,” innumerable statues, which will}, 
erected to my honour, at the public expenc. 
The ancients usually commenced every impor 
tant enterprize with an act of religion, |, 
modern matrons for once condescend .to ado, 
this obsolete, unfashionable custom. At 4, 
expiration of the first ten years above mentioy 
ed, reasoning upon strict physical principles; th. 
conjugal caresses of their mates will becop, 
languid and joyless, and the sluggish marriages 
couch will grow so unelastic that, from it no (, 
nius can spring. Theu I would seriously conjurg 
the married dames to make it, with a live 
faith, their daily and earnest prayer, that the 
future children might be born with a comfortabl, 
leaden cap on their skulls. When infants acty 
ally appear with the panoply of folly girting theiy 
brains, let a milch-ass be straightway provide; 
and let them be daily fed with her milk, that the, 
may continually imbibe some portioh of the spj 
rit of their nurse. The first rudiments of non 
sense, the “ child of folly*® may acquire at home 
a task, which some indulgent mamfhas maya 
sist, ifthe fatiguing domestic duties of powdering 
the hair, pinninga ribband, and adjusting a hand 
kerchief, will give leave. At the age of fourteen 
or before, if he have towardly parts, let the hope 
ful boy be sent to some college. I mean in fo 
reign countries. For those, who experimental 
know how the talents of a learner aie cherishe 
here, and who have witnessed the erudition an 
urbanity of our university governors, cannot by 
any refinement of conjecture, suppose that | 
mean ourown. Here, aided by careful tutors 
he may grow in folly, as he advances in age, and 
on commencement day, he may add to his sur 
name D. D. or distinguished dunce. The interval 
from graduation till twenty-one, may be usefull 
employed in masking with hypocrisy his passion: 
if accidentally he have any, and in acquiring the 
habits, I beg pardon for the impropriety of the 
expression, I mean the active and praise-worth 
virtues of sobriety, chastity and prudence. 
Meanwhile, let him associate with sober and 
staid persons, who rise at five and go to bed a 
nine; who understand interest, both simple and 
compound, and who pray piously for the poor 
but give nothing away, lest idleness should be 
encouraged. After a discipline, so goodly, he 
may rise with rapid steps, to the highest posts, i 
church and state. If he burn to enter into holy 
wedlock, he may find, in any street, or village, 
a young lady ready with open arms to receive 
im; one, in newspaper phrase, of great beauty 
and merit, with ten thousand pounds for her for 
tune. Behind a counter, he may scrawl a slate 
with profit and loss, and be called eminent mer 
chant. At the bar, aided by the braying of hi 
nurse, he will harangue “ about it and about it,” 
and clients will hail him ingenious pleader. Ina 
sick chamber, he may prate of Cullen and Che- 
selden; and his patients, if he have left them 
breath enough to pronounce his title, will salute 
him skilful doctor: or, lastly, from the pulpit; 
he may hurl roll-brimstone on the heads of im 
penitent sinners with the highest applause. Aftet 
jogging on quietly through life, without knock 
ing his head, like Genius, that unlucky rogue, 
againstevery post in his way, he will die-in peat 
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Abe decently interred in a church yard. Some 


nd to the deceased will place a fair blue stone 
or his grave; and set forth, perhaps in golden 
acters, how he enjoyed a goodly heritage, 
he digged, and how he fenced it, how he 
ated, and how he watered it, how, like pru- 
ace he lived, and how like achristian he died. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS, 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


pe a “We'll talk of news; 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who's out, 
And TAKS UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS. 


‘ . SHAKSPEARE. 


samuel Ireland, the well known forger of the 
kspeare Mss. is lately deceased. He per- 
sito the last, in declaring that his son was 
ne implicated in this audacious imposture 
bn a liberal public. A writer in the ** Gen- 
nan’s Magazine,” that well known vehicle of 
vr and orthodox sentiment, describing the 
mative of the. deportation to Cayenne, adds, 
tthe sufferings of the ill-fated deputies, cannot 
read without horror and indignation. ‘To the 
astrous Frepch usurpation, that enormous re- 
ican imposture, the bane of peace, the scoff 
pyalty, the common disturber and common 
ance of the universe, he aptly applies, 
Quousque tandem, Catalina, abutere patientia 
tra.” +The patience of the world has indeed 
ntoo long abused by the eternal repetition of 
tricks and juggle of democracy. In every 
,patrialic knaves have urged credulous fools 
hmper with every mode of republican polity. 
laded by the empiricism of dying prophets, by 
dream of visionary theorists, by THE SELF- 
‘SCHEMES OF THE INCITERS TO REVOLUTION, 
hope of plunder, by agrarian laws, aboli- 
lof debts, equal rights, natural rights, unalz- 
ie rights, and all that trumpery, the people oi 
;nation have, at some time, essayed this 
istic scheme of government.. For eighteen 
red years, the result has been uniform. It 
0 late to talk of the strength and virtue of 
lar governments. Consult the records of 
ns, Sparta, and Rome. Look at England, 
tthe execution of her first Charles. Mark 
progress of France, since the convocation of 
notables ; and he must be worse than an in- 
who does not discern that republicanism is 
the Reuben of the patriarch; imposing and 
lous to partial and dazzled eyes, but dead 
impotent to use and virtue. It has neither 
texcellency of dighity,’”’ nor the excellency 


B 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


¢ . 
Some may shed their blood— 
oo. i ; 
‘drink our coffee for the public good; 
Siow, for each day, the weather of our fate, 
PWIDNUNC is an almanac of state.” DR. YOUNG. 
HT aime J 
Now to some coffee-house we stray 
Tnews, the manna of a day.” GREEN. 
‘Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak, 
ier , y 
.. Mingle tastes, and one amusement seek. 
4s, like a public inn, provides a treat, 
‘cre each promiscuous guest sits down to eat. 
WMethin- ‘ 
‘ething to all men—and to some men—all.” 
THE. ‘* NEWSPAPER,” A POEM. 
ai most : some thriceeach week affords ; 
. Only Once———Oh, avarice of words! 
° 
cm thousand starving minds such manna seek, 
“top the precious food, but once a weer.” 


day, Mr. Jeffersons’s Fuly paper is read, 
*¥, willing to gull the miserable populace ; 
“€ of republicanism-is acted with much 


Diurnal 


Wer, and “ unstable as water, shall never} 
” 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Bartholomew fair drollery ; Independence is very 
noisy in the morning, nonsensical orations are 
pronounced at noon, and Patriotism is excessively 
drunk at night. -‘lhe present situation of Ame- 
rica is suchas to excite alternate laughter and 
tears. Insolent democracy still wins its capri- 
cious game, 

‘*‘ Liberty plucks Justice by the nose, 

‘‘ The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart, 

' «« Goes all decorum.” 

Useful Science and Liberal Art give place to 
muckworm misers, and the defiling processes of 
“ creeping Gain.” As the natural consequences 
of revolution, popular election and popular go- 
vernment, mean, unqualified or profligate persons 
are in the seat of power. The Sullys and the 
Bolingbrokes of the country are discarded, 
though not disgraced. ‘he voice of Reason and 
Truth is drowned by the shouts of free and in- 
dependent folly, and the din of mi/ita drums. 
The nation, though boastful and loud, is mise- 
rably distracted, weak and corrupt. Every 
scoundrel, ‘lords it over our heritage,’ and 
every puny whipster gets our sword. ‘The ab- 
surdity of our politics is visible to every half- 
shut eye. Old’ Experience still points to our con- 
tinued delusion, and stilllaughs at our egregious 
folly. The cup of our democratic abominations 
is full, and with idiotic ebriety we are determin- 
ed to quaff it to the lowest and foulest dregs. 
Nothing can be more humiliating than the pre- 
sent aspect of our affairs, and nothing can be 
more just than the punishment, inflicted by God’s 
providence on our folly. Our calf of Samaria is 


broken in pieces. We have sown the wind, and 
we now reap the whirlwind. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


“ For you 
I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps.” 
Dr. ARMSTRONG. 


The charming song of my lord of Amiens, 
addressed to the melancholy Jaques, in the co- 
medy of ** As You Like It,” 


** Under the greenwood tree. 
‘* Who loves to lie with me?” 


has been thus beautifully and loyally parodied in 
a very new miscellany: 
Under the great oak-tree, 
Who loves to be full free, 
And strain his merry throat 
To liberty’s sweet note; 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But Union and fair weather. 


Who would from slavery run, 
And live i’ th’ open sun; 
And, with a hearty cheer, 
Serve king and country dear; 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here shall ke see 
No enemy, 
But friends—and friends together. 
If it do come to pass 
That any man turn ass, 
Leaving, for better chance, 
Old England for new France ; 
Go thither, go thither, go thither, 
There shall he see, 
Gross fools as he, 
Gold barter’d for a feather! 


A recent, affectionate, and able writer, thus 
compliments the memory of Epmunp Burke. 
The goodness and greatness of this wise man, 
were sufficient to vindicate human nature from 
the general and misanthropic charge of degene- 
racy and weaknesss. 
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“¢ His powers of genius, his depth of erudition, 
his luxuriance of fancy, his extent of knowledge, 
his ardent and persuasive eloquence, his rich and 
sublime compositions, his PREDICTIVE SAGACI- 
Ty, and his RELiGcious ZEAL, will live in the 
remembrance of the wise and good, when all his 
failings and imperfections shall be buried in 
oblivion.” 

The French have been remarkable for pre- 
serving the good things of their great men, and 
publishing them in agreeable miscellanies, with 
the title of “* Ana.” 

In a hot day, when lassitude, ennui, and the 
devil are all in league against our brisk spirits, 
I know not a better cure, than to read such frag- 
ments, such tid bits of entertainment as the fol- 
lowing— 

CnuEVREAU, a witty observer of the discordance 
between the faith and practice of the christiaa 
world, wrote the following lines : 

Mark the instructions of your teachers, 
And trust to them, as able preachers, 
But, should their lives incur your blame, 
Their counsel still remains the same. 
Observe, while thus you pick your way, 
Not what they do, but what they say. 
Bo1LEAv used to quote this song, as an in- 


stance of beautiful simplicity of style, 
La charmante bergere, 
Ecoutant ses disconurs, 
D’une main menagere 
Alloit filant toujours ; 
Et doucement atteinte, 
D’une si tendre plainte 
Fit tomber par trois fois 
Le fuseau de ses doigts. 
IMITATEDs 
The shepherdess so young and fair, 
To Strephon’s story lent an ear; 
While, with a taper hand, she plied 
The thrifty spindle at her side. 
Soon, by the fond, repeated vow, 
The lass was mov'd, she knew not how, 
By pity’s sympathetic spell, 
Thrice from her hand the spindle fell. 


Joachim du Bellay composed very fine Latin 
verses. In his small collection of epigrams, there 
is one that pleases me much by its singularly na- 
turalturn. It is addressed to a foolish author, 
who entitled his work Nuga, or Trifles. __ 


Paule, tuum inscribis nugarum nomine librum, 
In toto libro nil melius titulo. . 


Paul, I have read your book; and though you write ill, 

I yet must praise your most judicious title. 

To reproach the vices of another is very ha- 
zardous and difficult. The confessor of Bernabo, 
viscount of Milan, surprised this. nobleman it 
company with a courtezan. Bernabo, in great 
contusion at the discovery, asked the priest what 
he would have done, had he been under the same 
temptation. ‘ I know not, my lord,” replied the 
discreet monk, ‘¢ what I should have done, but 
I know what I ought to have done.” 

That is a very fine compliment, which Art- 
OsTO, one of the most brilliant poets of Italy, 
pays to an accomplished and beautiful youth: 


‘* When Nature stamp’d u1M, she the pre destroy’d.” 


Tue Kine having lately corroborated his 
health by sea-bathing, the following happy epi- 
gram was written on the occason: 
Oh sovereign of an Isle renown'd 
For undisputed sway, 
Whenever o’er yon gulf profound 
Her navies wing their way ! 
With juster claim she builds at iength 
Her glory on the sea, 
And weil may boast the waves her strength 





Since they have strengthened thee. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONTENTMENT. 


I love a solitary life— 
The purling brook, the shady dell, 
Where free from worldly cares, and strife, 
Content and Contemplation dwell: 
I love at dawn to climb the hill ; 
At noon to seek the shady grove— 
At eve, to trace the winding rill— 
At night, to meet my friend and love. 
I love the muse’s placid power— 
I love retirement’s silent hour. 


Ambition has no charms for me: 
I hate the pomp, which grandeur brings}; 
The tribe of care from greatness springs: 
Which leave, nor mind, nor body free. 
Too rich in mind to covet wealth, 
Too free to be a slave to pelf, 
Or gold or iron chains to me, 
Are equal loss of liberty : 
But as a mean to yield relief, 
To dry the cankering tear of grief, 
To clothe the naked, feed the poor, 
And if on terms which honour owns, 
The blessing can be mine : 
O Fortune! tho’ I’ve dar’d thy frowns, 
I'd kneel me at thy shrine. 


But if my lot, controul’d by Fate, 

In other walks should point my way— 
If doorm’d reluctant to be great, 

A.nd yield to proud ambition’s sway, 
I’d not repine ; but brace my arm, 

Drive soft ideas from my soul— 
With boldness meet the fierce alarm, 

And in my country’s cause enrol ; 
My pliant heart should peace forego, 
And meet my country’s boldest foe. 


I’d rather, would my Fate allow, 
To peaceful, humble shades retire, 
While friends surround my cheerful fire, 

With plenty, offspring of my plough. 

I'd rather wear my warming fleece, 

And till my native meads in peace: 

But who can fix their lot in life, 

Doom’d variously to peace or strife? 

What if my Fate constrains to roam, 

And call no spot of earth my own, 

Shall I conspire with winds and seas, 

And scofa what still remains to please? 

I hate the man that hugs despair, 

Hope’s still at hand to soothe our care. 

I'd think of home when winds blew high, 

Of pleasures past, of pleasures nigh. 

Thus half the time and space I’d cheat, 

That keeps me from my native seat. 

And when on shore 

For life has storms as well as seas), 

Misfortune’s blast shall press me sore, 

Hope’s bright’ning views my mind shall please 





Creative Fancy’s magic power 
Shall gild the remnant of my day, 
Or Memory recal the hour, 
When Youth made every season gay. 
But when the present prospect smiles, 
i’d throw the past and future by, 
Catch ficeting pleasures as they fly, 
Nor present joys with fear beguile, 
Nor let past ills recal an useless sigh, 


By Passion’s erring impulse driven, 
We seek a lot which Fate denies: 
Unmaiindful that the ways of Heaven 





Are ever bountiful and wise. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Hence discontent assails the breast, 

Which false expectancies create; 

Life-long we quarrel with our Fate, 

And slight the humble joys so lavishly possess’d. 


J. H. 
————__ ] 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM ANACREON, 
(Continued.) 


ODE 16. ON HIS LOVES. 


Let others all their art employ, 

To sing the siege of Thebes or Troy, 
In lofty numbers ; but with me 

Such arduous themes do not agree. 

I can do nothing, but relate, 

In humble strains, my captive state. 
No hostile fleet creates my fear, 

No foot, nor horseman trained to war. 
A new and different enemy 

Deprives me of my liberty. 

The darts that glancesfrom Beauty’s eyes, 
My poor, unguarded heart surprize. 


ODE 21. ON HIMSELF. 


Let the glasses overflow 

With wine, sweet soother of our woe. 
Reach me, girls! a brimming cup, 
Let, Oh! let me drink it up. . 

Oh! ’tis warm: I pant and sweat, 
With the sun’s meridian heat. 
Haste, women! with officious care, 
Bind thick garlands round my hair. 
By these assisted, I may shun 

The influence of the scorching sun, 
Still, alas! I burn, I die— 

Where from Cupid shali I fly ? 

Can garlands, wine, or shady grove, 
Mitigate the flames of love? 


ODE 22. 0 BATATLLUS, 


Come, Bathyllus! sit with me, 
Underneath this shady tree. 

See, the tender leaves, like hair, 
Gently rustle in the air. 

Hard by, a gurgling fountain flows, 
Inviting us to soft repose. 

Who would not, in such a scene, 
Wish forever to remain? 


ODE 23. YHE VANITY OF RICHES. 


Could sparkling gold prolong the space 
Allotted to the human race ; 

Anxious, with incessant care, 

Hoards of wealth I would prepare ; 
That when grizly Death should come, 
To call me to the silent tomb, 

He might be flatter’d with a fee, 

And leave me at my liberty. 

But since Death despises gold, 

Since life cannot be bought or sold, 
Foolish mortals! why should I 

Pour the unavailing sigh? 

When I languish at Death’s door, 
Will shining gold my health restore? 
Then let me, while this life is mine, 
Drown all care in rosy wine: 

Enjoy my friends without controul, 
And pledge them in the flowing bowl; 
And with wine and mirth opprest, 
Near some fair one sink to rest. 


ODE 40, PARAPHRASEDe CUPID STUNG BY A BEE. 


Cupid on a fragrant bed 

Of roses, once his body spread ; 
When chance so order’d it, that he 
Incautious hurt a tender bee. 








The little hero felt the blow, 

And to retaliate on the foe, 

With his sting in angry mood, 
Pierced the finger of the god. 
Cupid, raging with the pain, 

Plied his feet and wings amain, 
Banished every dull delay, 

And straight to Venus bent his way, 
“Oh mother! I’m undone, he cries, 
“ Your Cupid dies, indeed he dies ; 
“ A little serpent, arm’d with wings, 
«¢ And, which is worse, tremendous stip 
“ Called, by the countrymen, abee,  ~ 
‘«¢ Beyond all cure, has wounded me,” 
The goddess wip’d poor Cupid’s eyes, 
And in mild accents thus replies; 

‘“‘ If the sting of such a foe 

«¢ Could create such mighty woe ; 

«¢ Think how much keeuer are the 

“© Which you aim at lovers’ hearts.” 


SELECTED POETRY. 
THE CLIMAX. 










Before I came to London 
I us’d to sip TEA with my mother, 
And I thought it a treat, 
If smALL-BEER I could get 
To drink with my elder brother. 









But my father condemn’d this practice, 
He hector’d and swore like mad—sir : 
Said he, *‘ Give him Axg, 
«* For that will never fail 
‘To make him as stout as his dad—sir,” 









Soon after, our Ned, the butler, 

Took me down to taste some October: 
Cried he, “ never fear 
“ To drink sSTRONG-BEER, 

«¢ But swallow it, drunk or sober.” 









But when I arriv’d in London, 
Of porter I drank my pot—sir, 
A pipe did I funk, 
And so oft got drunk, 
That my sister call’d me.a sot—sir, 










From Beer to wine I ascended 
By a series of just gradation: 
»Till my friends would me jog 
With—* There’s a jolly dog!. 
*¢ Soon shall tope with the best of the nati 


With a blood then I got acquainted, 
Who strait prov’d wond’rous handy : 
For he taught me to swear 

Like a grenadier 5 
And always drink RuM or BRANDY. 












‘Thus I to drams betook me, 

And wine I drank no longer: 
Sometimes I threw in 
GunProwDER to my GIN, 

To make the potion stronger. 









But, considering all things earthly, 
That the span ot life so short is:— 
Whate’er you may think, 

I still shall drink, 
Till I come to aQua-rForTIs. 
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